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The Itinerary of the Cruise of the “Empress of Canada’’ 


T was one of those torturing days 

of early spring, when the air is 
alternately hot and chill, when the 
warmth brings visions of cobalt skies, 
of skins brown with the sun’s friend- 
liness, when a gay scarf is a burnoose 
floating in a desert breeze, when the 
strident whistles and the whirr of city 
life is lost in the unheard clamor of 
the bazaar of Samarkand, in the im- 
agined swish and patter of Cathay. 


That, I was thinking, is spring, a 
fevering for far places— when she 
stopped me. 

“You’re just the person I wanted to 
see,’ she said. “I’m going to do one 
of those Around the World cruises 
and I want to read as I travel. I want 
to feel the history, the faiths, the color 
and the romance of the countries I 
visit. Seeing a place makes a book 
about it come alive to me. I’m sure 
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that books will make places more-Vivid.. . accommodating. lion, Thomas, lived and 
Won’t you suggest some to: “me? TH: “had theif: “precarious: being. In ‘Dou- 
send you my route and when you’ ve ‘bloon Cold” the love story of an Eng- 
UR a list come and have tea with: . : Hishiman « <whd lived hundreds of years 
me.’ ago is repeated in the present day, 

It was a pleasant task, aind § SQon Tee “over: the gaming ‘fables at the Casino 
was as deep in it as if it were T who* “Payao. « “Because: it was here that 


was packing my steamer rug and my 
binoculars and leaving orders for 
books to be sent to me at the ports of 
call. 

A week or so before she sailed we 
had tea together and I explained the 
list. 

“You'll put in at Madeira first”, I 
said, “so you'll have a 
long lazy voyage. If I 
were you I should both 
put myself into a sea 
mood and read a few 
good solid books of ref- 
erence. Conrad’s ‘The 
Mirror of the Sea’ is 
the soul of the sea. I’d 
read —in Frazer’s new 
abridged edition of ‘The 
Golden Bough’ — about 
the beliefs of the peo- 
ples whose lands I was 
going to visit. His study 
of the religions and su- 
perstitions of mankind 
is one of the great con- 
tributions to human un- 
derstanding. For relax- 
ation read William McFee’s charming 
volume of sketches, ‘An Ocean Tramp’. 
The first volume of Elie Faure’s ‘His- 
tory of Art’ is as fascinating as a 


novel and tells everything you'll need’ 


to know about ancient art. If I were 
you I’d take along for constant ref- 
erence Reinach’s handbook of art, 
‘Apollo’. 

“There are two stories in John Rus- 
sell’s ‘Where the Pavement Ends’ that 
will amuse you at Madeira. On the 
beach at Funchal, Angus John and his 





Columbus wooed and won his wife 
you'll want to read a life of him. 
Washington Irving’s, published in 
1828, may have been supplemented by 
later biographers, but it is literature. 
At Gibraltar it would be no less than 
courteous of you to read Southey’s 
‘Life of Nelson’, while you’re in sight 
of Cape Trafalgar. 
“Algiers spells color 
and gaiety and passion. 
Perhaps Ouida is re- 
sponsible. Do reread 
‘Under Two Flags’, the 
deviltry and bravery of 
Cigarette, a story writ- 
ten in the primary col- 
ors. And Alphonse Dau- 
det’s amusing ‘Tartarin’ 
who boasted so of his 
prowess as a lion hunter 
that he had to go to Af- 
rica to save his face. 
Day after day he naively 
went out from Algiers, 
but returned each eve- 
ning emptyhanded. Fi- 
nally he went south and 
got an old, tame lion, which cost him 
everything he had, and went home to 
receive the huzzahs of his townsmen. 
“Then you go to Monaco. The scene 
at Monte Carlo in novels is always the 
same, the silent marionette-like crou- 
pier, the hero or the heroine losing, 
losing. They are all touching but none 
less forgetable than the one in George 
Eliot’s ‘Daniel Deronda’. Of course 
you'll read the reminiscences of the 
Prince of Monaco, everyone does. And 
there is a nice book by Herbert Adams 
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Gibbons about the ‘Riviera Towns’. 

“You know my passion for Conrad. 
I think that he is the greatest living 
English novelist. Some time I’d love 
to make a journey over the face of 
the earth and the sea just picking up 
the trail of his novels. You’ll come 
upon it for the first time in Naples. 
That’s the scene of ‘Il Conde’, one of 
the stories in ‘A Set of Six’. His new 
novel is about Sicily and, as always, 
the sea. It is called ‘The Rover’ and 
the hero is a romantic pirate. There 
is a book called ‘The Land of Cock- 
ayne’ by Mathilde Serao which is an 
unpleasant tale of twisted ethics and 
degradation, but which contains rich 
descriptions of Naples, especially a 
vivid picture of the procession of the 
festival of San Gennaro. 

“Of course you’ll cross the bay and 
stand in the glowering shadow of 
Vesuvius. You ought to reread ‘The 
Last Days of Pompeii’ on the spot. 
You may shut your eyes and see 
Glaucus and Ione being led to safety 
by blind Nydia while the haughty old 
mountain weeps molten death. There 
is a book for older children called 
‘Buried Cities’ by Jennie Hall, which 
is an excellent handbook of the treas- 
ures of buried Pompeii, Olympia, and 
Mycene. It is historically accurate, is 

filled with photo- 
graphs of relics, 


and is’ written 

Bs with a flair. I read 

“o} ta ; 4 it with no end of 
WEN wy interest. In W. D. 

t a.” b Howells’s ‘Italian 


\ Journeys’, one of 
i the nicest things 
a he ever’ wrote, 

A i there is a partic- 
ularly vivid de- 
scription of the 
broken columns 


Joseph Conrad and the fragmen- 





tary walls of 
Pompeii. 

“Port Said, Suez, 
Cairo, the Desert, 
Edfu — all names 
to conjure with, 
colored balls which 
many an author 
has juggled in the 
air of romance. 
Everyone seems to 
feel the Biblical 


% 
atmosphere upon i} 





entering the Ca- 
nal. At Port Said, 
if I were you, I’d 
read my Bible and 
Papini’s wonder- 
ful new ‘Life of Christ’. 
masterpiece. 

“When you get to Egypt you will 
be in the land of romantic antiquity. 
You will want a good history of Egypt. 
J. H. Breasted’s scholarly ‘History of 
Egypt’ is as alive, as gripping as a 
novel. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, who 
died last year after a life gallantly 
dedicated to the cause of liberty, and 
who was one of the most picturesque 
men of his day, spent much of his life 
in Egypt. In his remarkable ‘Diaries’ 
as well as his candid ‘Secret History 
of the English Occupation of Egypt’ 
he speaks his mind about the country. 
Lord Cecil’s ‘The Leisure of an Egyp- 
tian Official’ was immensely praised 
in England when it came out a year 
or so ago. 

“Have you read Anatole France’s 
romance of Alexandria and the desert, 
‘Thais’? I thought not, few have. It 
is a work of art which has none of 
the soppiness of the Massenet opera. 

“To a sophisticated person ‘A Mum- 
my’s Romance’ and ‘One of Cleopatra’s 
Nights’ will be a joy. Théophile Gau- 
tier is a great artist. He steeped him- 
self in Egypt to write ‘A Mummy’s 


Ernest Bramah 


It is a 
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Romance’. In it 
is a wealth of de- 
tail about the arts 
and the furnish- 
ings and decora- 
tions of the pal- 
aces of the time 
when Moses _ led 
the Israelites out 
of bondage. ‘One 
of Cleopatra’s 
Nights’ is the op- 
ulent story of the 
bored queen and 
an admirer who adventurously swam 
the subterranean passages from the 
Nile to her bath. Before she con- 
denmned him to death she gave him a 
taste of godhood in one night of mag- 
nificent splendor. 

“Of course you'll read the ‘Book of 
the Dead’, the sacred book of Egypt. 
KH. A. Wallis Budge has a beautiful 
translation of it. I’d reread two old 
books in Egypt, Kingsley’s ‘Hypatia’ 
and Georg Ebers’s ‘An Egyptian Prin- 
cess’. And don’t forget Mark Twain’s 
“Innocents Abroad’. You might have 
read it sooner on your journey, but 
the visit to Egypt seems one of the 
funniest parts to me. Then there is 
‘The Travels of Sir John Mandeville’. 
It was written in the middle of the 
fourteenth century and was a pack of 
lies, but such amusing and fascinating 
ones that the book still lives. 

“By the way, in Philip S. Marden’s 
‘Egyptian Days’ —a pleasant record 
—he tells how one of the greatest of 
the Luxor temples was discovered. A 
peasant scraped a hole in the floor of 
his hut to hide a few coins, but when 
he dropped them in they disappeared. 
Frugally, he started digging after 
them, and fell through to the pave- 
ment of the old temple. 

“While you are pounding through 
the Indian Ocean read Conrad’s ‘Lord 





John Russell | 


Jim’ and ‘The Nigger of the Narcis- 
sus’. Somewhere in that one of the 
seven seas Lord Jim deserted the | 
‘Patua’ and scuttled for his life, and 
the ‘Narcissus’ nearly perished on her 
way to Bombay. 

“Bombay, Colombo, Calcutta, Ran- 
goon — you'll see enough of India to 
make tales of that land of romance 
live for you for the rest of your life. 
The first writing anyone thinks of in 
eonnection with India is either Rud- 
yard Kipling or Rabindranath Tagore, 
according to the thinker. At the 
height of England’s spectacular im- 
perialism, Kipling was India. His 
soldiers three, Mulvaney, lLearoyd, 
and Ortheris, were England’s Three 
Musketeers. Everyone knew about 
the courting of Dinah Shadd and how 
Mulvaney had once been an unwilling 
Krishna. We pitied Dick Heldar in © 
his blindness. We were lured by the 
‘Burma girl a-settin’’. We loved lit- 
tle Kinball O’Hara, the Teshoo Lama, 
the Babu, and the Colonel Sahib. Kip- 
ling gave to the world all the sights 
and sounds and colors and fragrances © 
that are in India. You must read | 
‘Kim’ while you are in India and the 
wonderful ‘Jungle Books’ and the | 
‘Barrack Room Ballads’ and ‘The Light 
That Failed’ with its original unhappy 
ending, and the stories in ‘Soldiers 
Three’ and ‘Plain 
Tales from the ( a 
Hills’ and ‘Under \ 
the Deodars’ and t 






‘Soldier Stories’. ‘* “SY? 3) 
You'll see _ the \y > on 
streets of Bombay, ‘ 
Lucknow, Agra, \ ath 
holy Benares, Cal- NG \ 
cutta, all your Kip- Hf % 
ling-made friends. “sy 
India isn’t India i % 
without Kipling. Ni 
“Tagore is mod- Rudyard Kipling 
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ern intellectual India just as Kip- 
ling is the India of the soldiers of 
the empire. His prose and poetry 
are native Indian, and esoteric. Even 
his novel ‘The Wreck’ seems to Occi- 
dentals more of a philosophic treatise 
than a novel. You should read ‘Sad- 
hana’, frankly a statement of his phi- 
losophy; ‘The Postoffice’, ‘The King 
of the Dark Chamber’, and ‘Chitra’, 
plays; ‘Hungry Stones, And Other 
Stories’; and the volumes of verse, 
‘The Gardener’, ‘Gitanjali’, and ‘Songs 
of Kabir’. His ‘Glimpses of Ben- 
gal’ is a pleasant series of pic- 
tures. 

“Most Indian literature, or litera- 
ture about India, is veiled in mysti- 
cism. I happened upon a 
book called ‘A Draught 
of the Blue’ by a writer 
whose things you may 
not know. In it is a 
tale ‘The Essence of the 
Dusk’ that for tragic 
mystic beauty is unri- 
valed. I found when I 
looked into his work 
that he had done some 
nine volumes, that they 
were translations from 
original manuscripts but 
beholden for much of 
their lovely reality to 
Mr. Bain himself, and 
that he is a great en- 
thusiasm of E. V. Lucas. 
I have put all of them 
on your list: ‘A Digit 
of the Moon’, ‘An Incarnation of the 
Snow’, ‘The Ashes of a God’, ‘Bubbles 
of the Foam’, ‘The Syrup of the Bees’, 
‘The Livery of Eve’, ‘The Substance 
of a Dream’, ‘A Mine of Faults’ and 
the beautiful ‘Draught of the Blue’. 

“There is another person who weaves 
a veil of mysticism over her Indian 
tales, L. Adams Beck, a woman despite 





her masculine signature. In a volume 
of short stories, ‘The Ninth Vibration’, 
there is an exquisite description of 
the Taj Mahal and the story of its 
building. 

“We mustn’t overlook an obvious 
thing like Thomas Moore’s ‘Lalla 
Rookh’. It may be forgotten now, but 
in. the early 1800’s it was on every- 
one’s lips. And Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
‘The Light of Asia’ also in its day 
created a furor. So many said that 
his Buddha was Christ under another 
name that he wrote ‘The Light of the 
World’ to silence them. 

“Of course there is ‘Mr. Isaacs’, F. 
Marion Crawford’s best novel, the 
story of Abdul-Hafiz-ben-Isak of Sim- 
la, a Mussulman, and his 
undying love for an Eng- 
lishwoman. And Maud 
Diver’s ‘Far to Seek’ is 
a very good story of 
modern India. An Eng- 
lish friend says that 
Colonel Philip Meadows 
Taylor has written three 
novels of India full of 
the customs, the condi- 
tions, and the aspirations 
of the natives: ‘Tara’, a 
tale of the seventeenth 
century when the Mah- 
rattas rose to power un- 
der Sivajee; ‘Ralph Dar- 
nell’, a story of the 
events of 1757; and 
‘Seeta’, a tale of the Mu- 
tiny. Finally, ‘The Foot- 
Path Way’ by Henry Milner Rideout 
has a background of Rangoon, holy 
Benares, and an interesting account 
of the river life on the Ganges. 

“On your way to Singapore, you 
pass Sumatra, the country of Conrad’s 
‘The End of the Tether’, one of the 
stories in that marvelous volume 
‘Youth’. It was off Sumatra that blind 
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Captain Whalley went down with his 
ship. 

“Batavia, Sourabaya—romantic Java 
and Malay. You must read ‘The Let- 
ters of a Javanese 
Princess’ by Raden 
Kartini. She was 
the first woman 
of her country to 
marry in the Eu- 
ropean __ fashion, 
the first ‘modern’ 
woman in Java, 
and her letters 
are a joy. Cou- 
perus’s novel ‘The 
Hidden Force’ is 
a tale of the enervating grip of Java. 
The islands and the seas thereabouts 
are peculiarly Conrad’s. Up a Bor- 
nean river is where Conrad discov- 
ered Almayer who came to live so 
poignantly in ‘Almayer’s Folly’. In 
some remote Malay village Lord Jim 
tried to start life again. Somewhere 





William McFee 


near Java the ‘Judea’ in ‘Youth’ was. 


burned. Nearby part of ‘The Secret 
Sharer’ and ‘Freya’ of the Seven 
Isles’, both of them stories in ‘’Twixt 
Land and Sea’, take place. Past Bor- 
neo somewhere is the secret river Cap- 
tain Lingard of ‘Almayer’s Folly’ vis- 
ited in the ‘Flash’ to trade with the 
natives. On Celebes Island was the 
settlement where Willems was estab- 
lished by Lingard in ‘An Outcast of 
the Islands’. In the China Sea some- 
where ‘The Rescue’ was made. If 
you were to go near the island of 
Samuran, you would be at the scene 
of ‘Victory’. And in the China Sea, 
between Formosa and Fuchau the 
‘Nan Shan’ ran into that terrible and 
wonderful “Typhoon’, to me the most 
overwhelming description of a natu- 
ral event in English literature. You’ll 
regretfully leave Conrad with the 
Philippines. One of the stories in 


‘Tales of Unrest’, ‘Karain’, has Min- 
danao for its setting. 

“Then China. The best thing I 
have read about Chinese poetry — and 
poetry seems to mean Chinese litera- 
ture to the Occident —is the intro- 
duction to ‘Fir-Flower Tablets’, an 
anthology of Chinese poetry trans- . 
lated by Florence Ayscough and Amy 
Lowell. The scholarly introduction, 
about half of the book, was written by 
Amy Lowell. It explains the peculiar 
technique of Chinese poetry and gives 
a brief but comprehensive history of 
China and Chinese poetry. The poems 
themselves have been translated with 
fidelity and poetic sympathy. Arthur 
Waley’s translations, ‘170 Chinese Po- 
ems’ and ‘More Translations from the 
Chinese’, are excellent. Judith Gau- 
tier’s translations from the Book of 
Jade are lovely. 

“Of course you'll want to read “The 
Travels of Marco Polo’ while you are 
in China. For years it was believed 
to be a clever and fascinating lie, so 
bizarre were his descriptions and his 
adventures in the service of the Em- 
peror of China. But his book encour- 
aged exploration and finally his tales 
were supported by other travelers. 
Donn Byrne did last year a charming 
little book called ‘Messer Marco Polo’. 
An old Irishman, 
whose words them- 
selves are golden, 
tells the love story 
of the young Marco 
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“You’llbeamused 
by two books of Er- 
nest Bramah, ‘The 
Wallet of Kai Lung’ 


w the great Kublai 
and ‘Kai Lung’s 


Khan. 
W. Somerset Maugham Golden Hours’, 
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beads of tales held on the string of 
a rogue and a charmer, Kai Lung. 
‘They are told in a highly embroidered 
imitation Chinese and they pleased 
Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton 
immensely. 

“Do read Somerset Maugham’s ‘On 
a Chinese Screen’. It contains most 
poignant and compelling descriptions 
of life and customs in China. You'll 
be entranced with a new book called 
“The Chinese Theatre’ with stunning 
color plates by Jacovleff. Don’t for- 
get the Sacred Books of China which 
contain the texts of Confucianism 
and Taoism. 

“As you leave for Japan read ‘Some 
‘Chinese Ghosts’, because Lafcadio 
Hearn is more Japanese 
than Chinese. ‘The Soul 
of the Bell’ is one of the 
most touching and lovely 
of folk tales, of Ko-Ngai 
who, that the bell might 
have a song, leaped into 
the molten mass as the 
‘bell was about to be cast. 

“Lafcadio Hearn is 
the most expert guide 
‘possible for Japan. He 
‘was a writer of rare and 
lovely things too littleap- 
preciated, who did more. 
than any man to inter- 
pret Japan to the Occi- 
dent and the Occident to 
Japan. He became a 
Japanese citizen, with 
the name of Yakumo 
Koizumi, married a Japanese woman, 
-and taught in the Imperial University 
at Tokio. His ‘Japan: an Attempt at 
Interpretation’ is the beacon of the 
vivid channel lights which he has 
kindled for the occidental traveler. 
“Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan’, ‘Out 
of the East’, ‘Kokoro’, ‘Gleanings in 
Buddha-Fields’, ‘The Romance of the 





Milky Way’, ‘Exotics and. Retrospec- 
tives’, ‘In Ghostly Japan’, Shadow- 
ings’, ‘A Japanese Miscellany’, ‘Kotto’, 
‘Kwaidan’, and his Japanese letters — 
you can’t afford to slight one of them. 

“Pierre Loti was also fascinated by 
Japan, and he left in ‘Madame Chry- 
santhéme’ and ‘Madame Prune’ two 
rarely interpretive books. In ‘Madame 
Chrysanthéme’, the story of the little 
so-much-by-the-month wife who was 
engaged at Nagasaki is merely a 
thread with which to embroider the 
rich background of Japan. 

““The Art of Japan’ by Louis Gonze 
is a book which you will want. It was 
published in 1886, but it is still a 
standard work. It traces the devel- 
opment of the parallel 
schools of painting, of 
sculpture, of architec- 
ture, and of decorative 
work. 

““Romances of Old 
Japan’ by Ozaki and 
‘Diaries of Court Ladies 
of Old Japan’ will de- 
light you. The Diaries 
are quaint in their de- 
scription of customs and 
affairs. The Romances 
are stories of the popu- 
lar dramas of the eight- 
eenth ‘century. Speak- 
ing of drama, of course 
you'll read Ezra Pound’s 
scholarly ‘The Noh Plays 
of Japan’. 

“You may want to read 
‘Kimono’, the photographic tale of 
Japanese life with which the anony- 
mous John Paris made a sensation 
last year. ‘The Adopted Husband’, a 
novel written by Futabatei, a native 
Japanese, will interest you. It tells 
of strange customs of adoption in 
Japan. Sydney Greenbie’s ‘Japan, 
Real and Imaginary’, is an unusually 
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good interpretation of modern Japan, 
as is also Julian Street’s ‘Mysterious 
Japan’. 

“At Honolulu read ‘Our Hawaii’, 
an alluring book by Charmian London, 
the wife of the famous Jack London. 

* % % * 

“That’s the end of the list I’ve made. 
From Hawaii you go to Vancouver 
and come home through Ralph Con- Maud Diver 
nor’s country of the Canadian Rockies. 

I have left out necessarily all sorts of 

books I wanted to put in. I can’t tell 

you how much fun it has been making seduced my mind from its springy 
even this vicarious journey. It has wanderlusting.” 











The “Round the World Cruise” referred to in this article is the cruise 
of the Canadian Pacific “Empress of Canada” scheduled to start from New 
York on January 30th, 1924, on an itinerary which not only covers the ports 
of the countries mentioned but also includes shore excursions in Egypt, 
across India, traversing Java and overland through China, Korea, Japan 
and the Canadian Pacific Rockies. Limited to five hundred passengers on a 
spacious and luxurious liner equipped for every kind of climate, under the 
direct management of the Canadian Pacific itself, the greatest transporta- 
tion company in the world, this cruise offers a unique opportunity for see- 
ing as much of the world as possible in four brief months with the max- 
imum of comfort. Rates range from $1600 upwards. 

For illustrated booklet and further information write, mentioning THE 
BookMAN, to any Canadian Pacific passenger agent. Three of the principal 
Canadian Pacific offices are at New York—Madison Avenue at 44th Street ; 
Chicago—40 North Dearborn Street; Montreal—-141 St. James Street. 
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For Information About ‘Round the World’ Travel 


Ask any of these Canadian Pacific agents in Canada 
or the United States 


_ Atlanta, Ga. ....... peat E. G. Chesbrough .......49 North Forsyth St. 
Boston, Mass. ...........L. R. Hart ............. 405 Boylston St. 
Banalo, NioY. 6.50. ec, D. R. Kennedy ......... 160 Pearl St. 
perurmemrae®, Wc oc ses 8 ea R. S. Elworthy ......... 40 North Dearborn St. 
_ Cincinnati, Ohio ........ My; Eo Malone 02553 430 Walnut St. 
- Cleveland, Ohio ....... 'G. he Grins 1040 Prospect Ave. 
Detroit, Miche G GiMeRay: ooo ores 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth, Minn. .......... David Bertie ............ Soo Line Depot 
Ss Kansas City, Mo. ....... Ro Gs NOTEA CO es 601 Railway Ex. Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. ....... W. Melilroy ............ 605 South Spring St. 
_ Milwaukee, Wis. ........ Bo? Sanson 26005 ss 68 Wisconsin St. 
_ Minneapolis, Minn. ...... MS Tait es ree es 611 Second Ave. South 
Montreal, Que. ......... cae e OPKker 6 bees oe 141 St. James St. 
Nelson, Be ee. J. Se Carter no 0 ones Baker and Ward Sts. 
_ New York, N.Y. ........ E. T. Stebbing ......... Madison Ave. at 44th St. 
_ Philadelphia, PES ek Re Ci Clayton i es Locust St. at 15th 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .........C. L. Williams ......... 340 Sixth Ave. 
Portland, Ore. .......... W. H. Deacon .......... 55 Third St. 
St. John, N. B. ..........G. B. Burpee ............ 40 King St. 
St. Louis, Mo. ...... .... L. Sheehan .......... 420 Locust St. 
San Francisco, Cal. ......F. L. Nason ............ 675 Market St. 
Seattle, Wash. .......... EK. F. L. Sturdee ........ 608 Second Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. Se Li. Cardia ie. oe: Traffic Mgr. S. I. Railway 
Toronto, Ont. ........ ...H. B. Beaumont ....... 1 King St. East 
; Vancouver, B. JC Soe ad doc SOTELER Sa .....Canadian Pacific Station 
Washington, D. C. Ges. Phelps oo 7e2 eos 1419 New York Ave. 


cee, Man? ........W. ¢. Cadey es 28 364 Main St. 
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